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Education and the Human Spirit 


Again we return to a subject frequently discussed in these columns, bringing to our readers’ atten- 
tion the treatment of moral and spiritual values in recent educational literature. 


A major theme in educational circles during the last few 
years has been the relation of general education to the cen- 
tral value structure in our American life. The subject has 
assumed a controversial aspect for several reasons. 

First, an increase in concern for religious education has 
been strikingly manifest at the public school level in the 
rapid growth of the weckday religious education move- 
ment and at the higher educational level by the increase in 
courses in religion and in campus religious activities. One 
aspect of this concern has been apprehensiveness about the 
moral soundness of secular education. This attitude has 
been sharply resented by leaders of public education, who 
have protested their genuine concern for basic human val- 
ues. “Progressive” educators whose philosophy has been 
attacked as “materialistic” have vigorously affirmed their 
belief in the sacredness of personality and their faith in the 
spiritual potentialities of man. 

It must be granted by all who have firsthand knowledge 
of contemporary education that both the curriculum and 
what are commonly called extra-curricular activities ex- 
press a genuine intention to realize to the fullest possible 
extent the finest values in our cultural heritage. Educa- 
tional literature and the programs of professional educa- 
tional assemblies leave no doubt on this score. Indeed it 
may be fairly contended that public education during the 
past generation has shown greater concern for spiritual 
values in human life than other secular institutions, such 
as business, industry and politics. 

On the other hand, the admitted and accepted limitation 
of tax-supported schools with respect to the teaching of 
religion has occasioned increasing concern. Since all who 
hold a religious faith believe that there is a direct relation 
between religion and moral values, a certain degree of 
frustration has characterized the attitude of church people, 
both Protestant and Catholic, with reference to public edu- 
cation, regardless of loyalty to the public school as an 
institution. A new quest has developed among educators 
for some way to overcome the extreme secularization of 
public education while preserving the safeguards to re- 
ligious liberty inherent in separation of church and state. 

Moreover, much tension has resulted from an attempt, 
altogether sincere, to resolve the difficulty by substituting 
“spiritual values” for religion, and making the public 
school the equivalent of a church—the Temple of Man. 
This movement on the part of a group of prominent edu- 


cators had the merit of evidencing a genuine concern for 
the finer values of the human spirit. Nevertheless, it in- 
evitably ran counter to the convictions of the religious 
community, and probably contributed to a growing fer- 
ment of unrest over what was felt to be an anomalous 
situation: a dualistic education, resting on an artificial 
separation between the religious and the secular. 


The Educational Policies Commission Report 


The situation has now taken on a new aspect. What 
may well prove to be an epochal event in American edu- 
cation is the appearance a few weeks ago of a report, long 
in preparation, by the Educational Policies Commission 
on Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. The 
Commission is a well established agency representing the 
National Education Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. Its chairman is Professor 
John K. Norton of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and among the members listed are Presidents Conant 
and Eisenhower, and Willard E. Givens and William G. 
Carr of the National Education Association. 

The report begins with “affirmations,” the first of which 
is: “A GREAT and continuing purpose of education has 
been the development of moral and spiritual values.” This 
is declared to be “basic to all other educational objectives.” 
Public school policy is “hospitable to all religious opinions” 
but the public schools “can have no part in securing accep- 
tance of any one of the numerous systems of belief regard- 
ing a supernatural power and the relation of mankind 
thereto.” It is assumed that the vast majority of our youth 
will continue to be enrolled in public schools, but that 
“private schools, including those in which a religion is 
taught, should and will continue to be permitted. . . .” 

The present cultural situation makes emphasis on values 
urgent, for “the war and the events associated with it left 
a great task of moral reconstruction.” The “basic” value 
is human personality. Among others enumerated are de- 
votion to truth, respect for excellence, moral equality, 
brotherhood, and spiritual enrichment. Moral and spiritu- 
al values are distinguished in that the former have refer- 
ence chiefly to social relationships, the latter to “inner emo- 
tions and sentiments.” 

The question of moral sanctions is treated objectively 


1 Published by the Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1951. $1.00. 
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by reference to concrete situations. Stress is placed on the 
integral character of learning as opposed to the notion of 
character as an aggregate of separately cultivated “traits.” 

The following passage, entitled “The Public Schools Can 
and Should Teach About Religion,” is one of the most 
impressive statements we have seen concerning the place 
of religion in public education: 

“The public school can teach objectively about religion 
without advocating or teaching any religious creed. To 
omit from the classroom all references to religion and the 
institutions of religion is to neglect an important part of 
American life. Knowledge about religion is essential for 
a full understanding of our culture, literature, art, history, 
and current affairs. 

“That religious beliefs are controversial is not an ade- 
quate reason for excluding teaching about religion from 
the public schools. Economic and social questions are 
taught and studied in the schools on the very sensible 
theory that students need to know the issues being faced 
and to get practice in forming sound judgments. Teaching 
about religion should be approached in the same spirit. 
General guides on the teaching of all controversial issues 
may be helpful. If need be, teachers should be provided 
with special help and information to equip them to teach 
objectively in this area. 

“Although the public schools cannot teach denomina- 
tional beliefs, they can and should teach much useful in- 
formation about the religious faiths, the important part 
they have played in establishing the moral and spiritual 
values of American life, and their role in the story of man- 
kind. The very fact of the variety of religions repre- 
sented in this country increases the relevance of this sug- 
gestion. How many adults could state with reasonable 
clarity, regardless of agreement or disagreement, what the 
chief tenets of the various great religious faiths are? How 
many non-Catholics know what a Catholic believes? How 
many Catholics really know where Protestant views differ 
from their own? How much do Christians know about 
what Jews believe or about Jewish religious observances ? 


“The current facts about the churches and their influ- 
ence in the United States should also be taught at appro- 
priate points in the social studies curriculum. What, for 
example, are the principal religious bodies; what are the 
numbers of their adherents; what legal standing does re- 
ligion have with respect to taxation, the courts, the Armed 
Forces? These are matters of obvious civic and social 
importance ; by that token the public schools should teach 
about them.” 

These recommendations are very similar, both in con- 
tent and in supporting argument, to those presented in a 
report by the Committee on Religion and Education of the 
American Council on Education issued in 1947.2 While 
the latter document is sharply and explicitly critical of ex- 
treme secularism, as the present report is not, and argues 
at much greater length against sectarian indoctrination, 
they arrive, in positive terms, at the same conclusions. The 
present report, however, is vastly more representative of 
the teaching profession and hence much more “authorita- 
tive” than the earlier one. 

A striking feature of the book is the bold stand taken 
against anti-religious teaching in tax-supported schools: 
“In declaring that the public schools should not teach re- 
ligion, we wish to be entirely clear that teaching against 
religion is equally intolerant and intolerable. The teacher 


2 The Relation of Religion to Public Education—the Basic Prin- 
ciples. Washington, D.C., The Council. $1.00. 
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of science, for example. who tells young people that re- 
ligious faith is to be condemned because it is ‘unscientific’ 
is taking an unprofessional advantage of their immaturity 
as well as exhibiting his own.” 

Another impressive passage illustrates the Commission’s 
affirmative and constructive attitude toward institutional 
religion: “The churches and other organized institutions 
of religion play a major role in the development of moral 
and spiritual values. The great systems of religious belief 
reject a mechanistic view of the nature of man. They teach 
that a power exists above the material universe. They deny 
that man is merely another educable animal, whose beha- 
vior can be fully explained and rightly directed by the laws 
of science alone. They seek to understand and teach the 
relation of man to God. They grapple with the enduring 
problems of the meaning of human life, aspiration, suffer- 
ing, and death. In these transcendental terms, religion 
adds a unique emphasis to moral and spiritual values.” It 
may be added that failure on the part of organized religion 
to realize its full potential is mentioned in what some 
churchmen will regard as over-gentle terms, followed by 
the delicate reminder: “The churches make their greatest 
contribution to moral and spiritual values when they make 
a real difference in the conduct and affairs of men.” 

This new educational document is invaluable for re- 
ligious leaders as well as for school teachers and adminis- 
trators. 


Morals and Educational Theory 


A. book of unusual significance is Dr. John L. Childs’ 
Fducation and Morals. Dr. Childs is a professor of edu- 
cation in Teachers College, Columbia University. For 
most readers of this SERVICE its importance doubtless lies 
chiefly in the fact that it interprets the moral aspects of 
education from a naturalistic, “experimentalist” point of 
view, but in terms that are in contrast to the common stere- 
otype of naturalism that is found in contemporary religious 
literature. The difference is evidenced in the author’s 
repudiation of the conception of man merely in terms of 
his biological ancestry. The usual criticism of naturalism 
is that it makes man a “mere animal.” This, Dr. Childs 
calls the “fallacy of reduction.” He holds to the principle 
of continuity in evolution, but also to the principle of 
emergence. 

Dr. Childs rejects all “supernaturalism,” though it is not 
clear what he means by it—whether he means anything 
more than the view which the eminent Methodist theo- 
logian Borden P. Bowne rejected in the memorable words : 
“The undivineness of the natural and the unnaturalness 
of the divine is the great heresy of popular thought re- 
specting religion.” 

Dr. Childs rejects all ethical “absolutism,” but here again 
one wonders what the term really connotes. He writes: 
“Certain ethical principles have become firm and clothed 
with authority because they have been tested and confirmed 
by the actual experience of human groups living in many 
ages and in many places.” And he quotes with apparent 
approval the words of the late Carl Becker: “To have 
faith in the dignity and worth of the individual man as an 
end in himself, to believe that it is better to be governed 
by persuasion than by coercion, to believe that fraternal 
good will is more worthy than a selfish and contentious 
spirit, to believe that in the long run all values are insep- 
arable from the love of truth and the disinterested search 
for it, to believe that knowledge and the power it confers 
should be used to promote the welfare and happiness of 


3 New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. $2.75. 
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all men rather than to serve the interests of those indi- 
viduals and classes whom fortune and intelligence endow 
with temporary advantage—these are the values which are 
affirmed by the traditional democratic ideology. But they 
are older and more universal than democracy and do not 
depend upon it... . They are the values that readily lend 
themselves to rational justification, yet need no justifica- 
tion.” 

It would be difficult to characterize more accurately 
than these words do what is meant by absolutes in the 
sphere of practical morals. In the metaphysical realm, 
that is, in terms of ultimate sources and sanctions, there 
are of course profound differences between the experimen- 
talist-naturalist and the theologian, and among theologians 
themselves. But these hardly seem to be apprehended in 
the current disputes over absolutism and relativism. It 
would be clarifying indeed if an experimentalist philoso- 
pher would explain in “operational” terms what it means 
to say that “the dignity and worth of the individual man 
as an end in himself” is a relative value. 

But Dr. Childs has made an original contribution to the 
exposition of education as a moral undertaking in toto, 
involving deliberate choices, seeking conservation of val- 
ues that “men have discovered and funded in their moral 
traditions.” He is as much opposed to the cuit of “tenta- 
tiveness” as he is to the freezing of moral imperatives in 
a changing world. 


The Church-State Issue 


Dr. Childs has a temperate discussion of the church- 
state issue as it affects public education. His discussion 
of the Roman Catholic position with respect to the appli- 
cation of public funds is somewhat dated because the 
official Catholic position has been changed since his text 
was written and could be taken account of only in an ap- 
proving footnote. Concerning religious day schools he 
says: “Should experience show that the consequence of 
having children for their entire school period under the 
educational direction of the church was beginning to breed 
an undesirable sense of difference and was tending to fos- 
ter cleavages which were a threat to the spiritual unity of 
the American people, the community would have every 
right and duty to reexamine the arrangement.” 

The Institute of Church and State, which is a non-profit 
organization devoted to maintenance of the separation of 
church and state, sponsored the book, The American Tra- 
dition in Religion and Education by Professor R. Freeman 
Butts of Teachers College, Columbia University.* Its 
main purpose, the author explains, is “to state as clearly, 
as briefly, and as objectively as possible what the weight 
of historical evidence means concerning the American 
principle and practice of separation of church and state.” 

The most distinctive thing about the book is its inter- 
pretation of the term “establishment of religion.” The 
author rejects conventional definitions and introduces a 
novel distinction between “single” and ‘‘multiple” estab- 
lishment. Thus for the common meaning of the term an 
altogether different one is substituted. Establishment be- 
comes virtually equivalent to “cooperation” between church 
and state, which thus falls under the ban. 

Dr. Butts is a conscientious historian and is at pains to 
document his argument. The obvious question arising is, 
of course, whether multiple establishment, granting the 
historical validity of the concept, can refer to anything 


4 Boston, The Beacon Press, 1950. $3.00. One of the “Beacon 
Studies in Freedom and Power” of which Paul Blanshard’s Ameri- 
can Freedom and Catholic Power is the best known. 
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other than diverse forms (denominations) of what was 
conceived to be an acceptable faith—let us say, Christiani- 
ty, Roman Catholic Christianity, or some form of 
Protestantism. 

To illustrate: reference is made to the English colonial 
government of New York in the seventeenth century. 
Owing to the “inclinations of the Duke of York toward 
Catholicism” the Duke’s Laws of 1664 provided for free 
exercise of religion with no special favors to the Church 
of England. A minister must be supported by each town- 
ship, but the people might choose him by vote. Dr. Butts 
comments : “Thus, no specific church was to be established 
for the whole colony, but simply religion in general was 
to be established. Each town must have some kind of 
church and support it, but its denomination was to be left 
to the locality. Here is an early case where establishment 
did not mean preference of one religious group over all 
others ; the preacher merely had to produce a certificate of 
ordination from some Protestant bishop or minister.” But 
the word “Protestant” clearly indicates a “preference.” 

It is difficult to see that establishment, as provided or 
denied during the formative period of American history, 
ever meant anything less than preference for something, 
whether it had one form or several. This inference is al- 
most inescapable as one gets the cumulative force of Dr. 
Butts’ many illustrations. Moreover, Dr. Butts faithfully 
quotes an authoritative account by Madison himself, who 
was responsible for the final draft of the First Amend- 
ment, of his understanding of religious establishment. 
Earlier in the debates he said that “‘he apprehended the 
meaning of the words to be, that Congress should not 
establish a religion, and enforce the legal observation of it 
by law, nor compel men to worship God in any manner 
contrary to their conscience.’” These words are hardly 
ambiguous. 

In any case this concept of separation is not static but 
has evolved. Obviously, we have departed very much 
from Madison’s position, since he refused to sanction the 
legal incorporation of a church body on the ground that 
this would be “establishment,” and also refused to issue a 
thanksgiving proclamation. Dr. Butts’ painstaking study 
is very useful ; especially his focusing attention on the idea 
of “cooperation” between church and state, which he re- 
gards as a perversion. 

The main relevance of his study is to public education 
and he analyzes various educational aspects of the church- 
state question, making clear, but not intrusively so, his 
preference for a rather strict construction of the separa- 
tion doctrine. It is at least reasonable to conclude that 
from this point on we must focus on the question, coopera- 
tion in what? The mere existence of a parochial or other 
religious day school, with benefit of a compulsory school 
attendance law, is “cooperation” of a definite and signifi- 
cant sort. Perhaps we should concentrate on a reasonable 
and workable distinction between deliberate, direct assis- 
tance to religious groups in spreading their faith (to adopt 
the language of the Supreme Court in the McCollum case) 
and indirect, incidental cooperation such as results, for 
example, from providing school lunches to children in non- 
public schools. 


Crisis in Education—A British View 


One of the most searching analyses of the educational 
situation at the university level is Sir Walter Moberly’s 
The Crisis in the University.’ Focused on the English 


— England, SCM Press, Ltd., 56 Bloomsbury St., 1949. 
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scene, the discussion is nevertheless relevant to the Ameri- 
can situation and instructive to American readers in im- 
portant respects. To be sure, it has doubtless given aid 
and comfort to any embattled “secularist” in America who 
has taken the trouble to read it, since it offers a pitiless 
critique of English culture from the Christian point of 
view. Thus it invites the query, if secularism is rampant 
in England, where religion is universally taught in the 
schools, why contend for more religious education in 
America? There is implicit in the discussion an answer 
to this question, but one has to look closely for it. 

Sir Walter writes from a definitely Christian standpoint, 
but with impressive objectivity. His book is “an attempt 
to crystallize the interim results of discussions among a 
few Christian university teachers which have been going 
on for some time.” The group process of which it is the 
outcome was sponsored by the Student Christian Move- 
ment and the Christian Frontier Council. 

Interestingly enough, Sir Walter, who offers a biting 
critique of secular substitutes for Christianity, neverthe- 
less declares that “in the last few years the most signifi- 
cant contribution has come from another quarter. It is 
the work of a number of like-minded thinkers who call 
themselves ‘scientific humanists.”” The Christians in 
whose name he speaks “look back, half-ashamed, to the 
centuries when the Church dominated the universities, and 
to a later time, in the nineteenth century, when churchmen 
in retreat fought an obstinate but unsuccessful rearguard 
action to retain old privileges and restrictions.” 

What the author calls “our predicament” is thus stated : 
“Most students go through our universities without ever 
having been forced to exercise their minds on the issues 
which are really momentous. Under the guise of academic 
neutrality they are subtly conditioned to unthinking acqui- 
escence in the social and political status quo and in a secu- 
larism on which they have never seriously reflected... . 
Fundamentally they are uneducated.” 

The university is no place for neutrality. “Just as once 
the universities served the Church, so now they should 
openly serve the masses in their struggle with the classes ; 
the only alternative is, consciously or unconsciously, to 
side with reaction.” This does not mean simple alignment 
with any institutional authority. “Similarly the university 
as an institution must not be simply the instrument of 
State, Church or Industry, it must not be the ‘tied house’ 
of the social reformer any more than of the Vatican.” It 
follows that “fas Christian teachers ourselves, we claim 
freedom to express with a clear conscience our Christian 
convictions and our grounds for them. But we recognize 
that the same freedom must be conceded to those who 
differ from us. It is, for example, the right of Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane as of Mr. C. S. Lewis.” 

The upshot of the matter is this: “The British people 
today is not ‘Christian,’ except in a debased sense of the 
word which is therefore better avoided. But its imagina- 
tion, its ethos and its sentiment are, to a very substantial 
extent, Christianized. This is also true of the universities. 
The full Christian faith cannot now, or in any near future, 
be the working basis of the British universities any more 
than of the nation. ... The university cannot itself be the 
sower of the seed, though it can give him his opportunity. 
But it can, and should, provide a soil which will be favour- 
able to growth and not so arid that the seed withers nor 
so full of thorns that it is choked.” The university should 
have “a recognizable and conscious orientation. This 
should take the form of a common moral outlook or Welt- 
anschauung, which sees the challenge of our time in per- 
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sonalist rather than technical terms, which though not 
specifically Christian, is ‘christianized’ in that it has been 
deeply influenced by Christianity, and which is a basis on 
which Christians and large numbers of non-Christians can 
work cordially together.” 

These words, falling strangely on many American ears, 
express a rationale for a type of higher education that is 
responsible to the entire community and hence non-indoc- 
trinational, but which finds itself unable to be neutral 
toward the main body of the cultural heritage, including its 
religious components. It is just possible that the degree of 
acceptance accorded this view in England—which Sir 
Walter says is, unlike the United States, officially Chris- 
tian—is a measure of the influence of the Christian educa- 
tion given in the schools of the country. This would mean 
that the fruits of religious education are real, but of un- 
conventional type. 


Crisis in Education—An American View 


Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell’s book on the same general 
subject has a broader target. He is concerned about 
American education on all levels. He is burdened with a 
sense of the mediocrity of our cultural norms. Examples: 
“Most of the collegiate GI’s neither desire nor gain access 
to illumination or general understanding, while increas- 
ingly the crv goes up from the intelligent GI that instead 
of wisdom he is being sold an inferior piece of goods.” 
“America is progressing toward uneducation, toward the 
prevention of education, toward injury to growing human 
beings, toward grave danger to cultural stability.” On 
the other hand, he is “not enamored of the little red school- 
house or McGuffey’s Readers” and disclaims advocacy of 
“a blind return to the educational methods of the nine- 
teenth century—or of the thirteenth or of the fifth or of 
the Periclean Athens.” The lack of excellence is not con- 
fined to intellectual levels: “Craftsmanship is no longer 
practiced, taught, or praised. It is less and less possible 
to get, for love or money, anyone willing to do an honest 
job of work.” This is indeed the century of the Common 
Man, but of “The Common Man unskilled in the art of 
living.” 

As for religion, “it is neither possible nor necessary 
that our schools teach any one particular religion ; for such 
teaching we must depend upon the home and on the church. 
We have a right, however, to insist that the schools inspire 
reverence for the Unseen and also that they impart some 
objective knowledge of what the various faiths about us 
are and do and teach—enough to dispel intolerance begot- 
ten by ignorance.” By the Unseen Dr. Bell means “the 
ultimate mystery which lies beyond the visible and tangi- 
ble.” The religious man endeavors ‘“‘to be good and to do 
good to men, but for a purpose greater than the being or 
doing of it. He seeks good and practices it because he 
finds that any other life cuts him off from a communion 
with Reality which, once he has found it, he will by no 
means forego.” This ultimate Reality is conceived as “a 
Supernatural Being who can love and be loved”—who is 
“unlimited personality.”” Contemporary education is found 
to be morally thin. Dr. Bell cites a sampling poll of 
American institutions of higher learning which shows that 
of the million and a half students then enrolled “less than 
one in twenty devoted any time whatever from matricula- 
tion to graduation to a systematic study of ethics, the sci- 
ence of the good life.” 


6 Crisis in Education: A Challenge to American complacency. 
a Yoru Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
949, .00. 
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Nevertheless, Dr. Bell believes that our educational in- 
stitutions are “the one force that still has a possibility of 
standing out against the growth in the United States of 
an increasingly irresponsible and more and more totali- 
tarian type of society.” 

There are in the book some “fighting words” about rela- 
tive human abilities: “Most students now in college can 
never be made into persons competent to lead anyone, 
even themselves. Not only are they in residence with 
other, lesser ends in view, but also most of them are not 
endowed with the kind of mind that may be developed to 
any great degree of discrimination. From birth their 
synaptic connections have been too slow for that. In the 
jargon of the moment, their IQ’s (intelligence quotients) 
are too low. They share the more pedestrian lot of most 
of God’s children.” This means that “the Common Man 
must somehow be led by the Uncommon Man.” The re- 
flection intrudes itself that whatever this may mean for 
our democratic ideals, it is in accord with the way many 
of us, including educators, frequently behave in our treat- 
ment of “the common man.” Little attention has been 
given in educational or religious literature to the meaning 
of the concept of equality as applied to persons. If it 
has, as seems apparent, no factual content, should it not 
be regarded as an ultimate imperative to action in the 
treatment of others, resting on an affirmation of faith and 
incapable of scientific validation ? 


President Conant’s Appraisal 

In his Education in a Divided World, President James 
Bryant Conant of Harvard makes many observations on 
the philosophy of education that are relevant to the present 
discussion.” As a member of the Educational Policies 
Commission he is, of course, committed to the report re- 
viewed above, and since the latter is the more recent utter- 
ance it perhaps furnishes some useful commentary on the 
present volume. For example, when Dr. Conant says, 
“All through our public school system from kindergarten 
to university we find that a complete secularization of edu- 
cation has operated with marked success,” he obviously 
means by secularization the complete public control of edu- 
cation with no commitments to any creedal position. Mani- 
festly he does not mean the complete divorcement of 
religious and secular subject matter, which the Educational 
Policies Commission condemns, and which is the essence 
of that secularism at which the report of a committee of 
the American Council on Education, above referred to, 
directed its main attack. 

This is borne out by Dr. Conant’s prescription of con- 
tent for general education—that is, education for citizen- 
ship and for “the good life.” Pointing out that he has 
left theology off the list of its disciplines, he continues: 
“This omission at once leads us to the center of an ancient 
battle. Yet it would be my contention that in so far as 
public education is under discussion, we must leave out 
theology. Only a completely secular school system can be 
supported by the taxpayers and operated by our democ- 
racy. Otherwise, a public instrument will be torn asunder 
in the conflict between rival theologies.” At the same 
time he hopes that “no anti-religious fanatics will attempt 
to police our schools and purge all references to religion.” 
Here is a striking passage: 

“The question is repeatedly raised by the opponents of 
secular education: Is the secularization of education not 
the equivalent of accepting a purely scientific materialism 


7 Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1949. $3.00. 
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as the national philosophy? The answer, I believe, is an 
emphatic no. Our public schools and our secular private 
institutions are not to be used as outposts for the propa- 
ganda warfare of any theological pressure group; and 
that includes those who crusade under the banner ‘All 
theology is meaningless.’ Furthermore, every shade of 
religious opinion in the United States, including no opin- 
ion, must accept the historical basis of our culture.” Wher- 
ever the study of philosophy borders on theology, all that is 
required of the teacher is the presentation of the fact that 
within our culture there are many variants of one single 
ancient religious tradition; that in foreign lands there are 
other vastly different theologies and cultures which to 
some degree are likewise represented here.” 

Dr. Conant has an excellent discussion of the relation 
between science and ethics, in which he shows how the 
convictions and attitudes of the scientist as man affect his 
scientific pursuits. He is troubled over the exaltation of 
“scientific method” as a “way of looking at life.’ He 
places science “within the area of cumulative knowledge, 
instead of regarding it as coextensive with it.” Also, he 
is no utopian, holding an illusion of “automatic progress.” 
Rather, he sees tragedy as a continuing “aspect of the 
human drama.” 

“Inside the Campus” 

A survey of 89 universities and colleges, most of them 
publicly controlled, published under the above title, con- 
tains a section on “Religion and Morality in Publicly and 
Privately Controlled Institutions.”* The author, Dean 
McAllister, of the Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist at 
Spokane, Washington, is also president of the Association 
of Governing Boards of State Universities and Allied In- 
stitutions and regent of the State College of Washington. 
The survey was made by means of personal interviews 
prepared for by a questionnaire inquiry. The situation 
obtaining in colleges and universities a few years ago he 
sums up in a brief passage. “With the growth of secu- 
larism in education and of sectarianism in religion, the 
gulf between purely technical studies and basic religious 
concepts grew wider and wider. Church colleges of one 
type retired into a kind of monastic seclusion, and some- 
times emphasized their particular religious beliefs at the 
expense of other aspects of education. Other church- 
related colleges, in their effort to appear liberal, have prac- 
tically robbed religion of its vitality.” 

More recently a change of mood has come over the 
campus, which registered in Dr. McAllister’s study: “The 
vast majority of presidents, faculty members, and regents 
interviewed in this study revealed their consciousness of 
the importance of making a place in education for the 
teaching of morals and of a religion divorced from sec- 
tarian overemphasis.” 

The moral situation was mixed. “Practically every in- 
stitution visited, reported that excessive drinking and sex- 
ual misbehavior are less, if anything, than they were; and 
in the few instances where this does not hold they are at 
least no worse than they were before.” On the other hand 
a moral breakdown is evident in “marked increase in 
cheating, lying, and stealing, but particularly in cheating. 
This increase is so general as to prevent the singling out 
of any particular institution.” There was some disposi- 
tion to put the blame on the GI’s who enrolled in large 
numbers. To this assumption the survey answered No. 
“Women students and recent high-school graduates appear 
to be equally guilty.” However, the cheating has always 


8 New York, Fleming H. Revell Company. 1948. $5.00. 
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been confined to a minority, so far as is known. Among 
the presumptive causes were a “mishandling of so-called 
progressive education, especially on the high-school level, 
by teachers who had never been trained to teach progres- 
sively” ; a breakdown in family life; increased competition 
for enrollment and for “high standing,” which heightened 
the moral pressure; and the reflection on campus of de- 
terioration of moral standards throughout the nation. 


The fact that moral breakdown has been experienced in 
privately controlled schools where generous provision had 
been made for religious teaching has raised serious ques- 
tions as to the effectiveness of such teaching. The survey 
brings out as other studies of religion in public institutions 
of higher learning have done, the remarkable readiness of 
many state colleges and universities to make provision for 
the study of religion and for religious activities. This is 
a far cry from the recent dicta of the U. S. Supreme Court 
which seem to call for absolute separation not only between 
church and state, but between religion and the state. It 
may be fairly contended that the chief impact of the Mc- 
Collum decision, if literally applied, will not be upon “re- 
leased time” but upon state colleges and universities where 
religion is definitely woven into the curriculum and the 
pattern of sponsored activities. Here again the question 
arises, where concern with religion ceases to be a matter 
of “cooperation” (to use Dr. Butts’ term) with ecclesias- 
tical organization and becomes an indispensable part of the 
business in hand—whether education, general welfare, or 
national defense. 


Incidentally, the author thinks that a challenge from 
students “armed with an intelligent idea of the basic con- 
cepts of religion” will help to raise the level of preaching 
in America, which “has reached a low level in many 
places”! 


Have We a “Blind Spot’’? 


In a pithy little book of 110 pages, Clyde Lemont Hay, 
a Methodist minister with broad educational experience, 
has summed up the controversy over the place of religion 
in public education.® The author takes a definite position. 
He wants another R added to the “three R’s,”’ and there 
is room for argument as to just what it would mean in 
practice to adopt his proposal to “restore to religion its 
rightful and essential place in public education, ever re- 
membering that ‘the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.’ ”” But his little volume states the American prob- 
lem, sketches the process of the secularization of public 
education, describes variant practices, interprets the cur- 
rent movement for introducing the study of religion as an 
aspect of the culture, gives a shrewd analysis of the Mec- 
Collum decision, and offers a neat argument of the 
author’s own. Some bibliographic and statistical data are 
included. 


Noting that States accept responsibility for providing 
religious education for the children who are its wards, 
Dr. Hay draws an interesting inference. “Such instruc- 
tion,” he says, “is conducted on the theory that, when 
children are separated from their parents by death or hy 
court action, the state is under obligation to assume the 
religious responsibilities of the home, thus acting in place 
of the parents.” “Now,” he argues, “if the state has an 
admitted responsibility for the religious instruction of 
children who are deprived of parental guidance, why 
should not that same principle lead it to acknowledge a 


®The Blind Spot in American Public Education. 


New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1950. $2.00. 
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similar obligation toward the children of parents who are 
delinquent in fulfilling the religious functions which the 
state expects them to discharge toward their children?” 

Whatever may be thought of this argument, it makes a 
well-nigh fatal thrust at the current theory of absolute 
separation between religion and government. 


Spiritual ‘Goals’ of Education 


The comprehensive Ninth Symposium of the Confer- 
ence on Science, Philosophy, and Religion’® contains, in 
addition to a wealth of material that defies any attempt at 
review, some striking passages relevant to the present dis- 
cussion, a few of which are noted below. 

Dean Harry J. Carman of Columbia College chronicles 
the “gradual disappearance in American education at all 
levels of emphasis on moral standards and spiritual 
values.” 

A Catholic philosopher, Professor Louis J. A. Mercier 
of Georgetown University, says that in view of the diver- 
sity of philosophic doctrines, how to “guarantee the stu- 
dent the objective perspective of history to which he is 
entitled” is “one of the most difficult goals to be attained 
by secondary and higher education.” The solution he sug- 
gests is “an effort on the part of all teachers to reach an 
objective attitude toward the study of alternatives of 
thought, and to point out from which alternative the 
authors of all books studied have written, when they have 
not been strictly objective. This presupposes that all the 
alternatives of thought have been outlined to all students.” 

Groups which insist on the right to have their own 
schools in order to present and defend particular philoso- 
phies and ways of life should “acquaint their students 
objectively with the other alternatives.” 


Dr. Robert Ulich, professor of education at Harvard, 
puts succinctly a basic philosophical problem: 


“No doubt there is at stake in our higher education— 
and in this respect it is but a reflection of our whole 
civilization—the question of our ability to combine the 
horizontal with the vertical movement of thought. In 
other words: will it be possible to relate the ever-expand- 
ing sphere of descriptive-experimental knowledge and re- 
search to a deeper dimension of thought from which, first, 
all our mental endeavor receives an inner unity, in spite 
of its manifoldness, which, second, allows us to link new 
ideas to the great chain of thought and thus gives us that 
feeling of historical continuity without which change be- 
come chaos, and which, third, gives us assurance that 
humanity is not just a whim of an inscrutable creator but 
a meaningful part of a meaningful whole.” 


Dr. Mordecai M. Kaplan, professor of the philosophies 
of religion at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
presents an extended plea for “normative unity in higher 
education.”” His touchstone is democracy, as an instrument 
of man’s salvation. As he sees it, “the source of authority 
or validation is immanent in the very nature of man in 
that part of his nature which we identify as personality. 
But personality itself is... not reducible to scientific cate- 
gories. It is indeed, a transcendent element in man, a 
manifestation of the Power in the cosmos that makes for 
man’s salvation, or God. Accordingly, that is right which 
is deliberately intended to help man achieve his salvation.” 
But he adds: “The negation of supernaturalism, by no 
means, necessarily implies the negation of the transcen- 


10 Goals for American Education. Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkel- 
stein and R. M. Maclver, Editors. New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1950. $5.00. 
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dental significance of human life.” This is deep water—or 
shall we say, it shows how deep the water is! 
PF. EL 


Teaching as a Religious Vocation 


The concept of Christian vocation, with its implicit 
imperative to make every occupation a calling in the origi- 
nal sense of the word (vocation) is receiving new attention 
both in this country and in Europe. In explicit terms it 
requires the making of every occupation an expression of 
the faith of the person engaged in it. 

Now, in the context of the present discussion voca- 
tion presents a problem. For while in a non-public school 
an education who is a Christian—like a banker who is a 
Christian—can bear his Christian witness without re- 
straint, a teacher in a tax-supported school comes up 
against limits to the exercise of what the Catholics call 
the “lay apostolate.” Granted, we do not know precisely 
where the limits are, since the matter is an aspect of the 
whole confused issue of the relation of church and state, 
there can hardly be any question that they are there. 
Some of the publications in hand bear on this question. 


“Christian Values” in College Teaching 


The Committee on Religion in Higher Education of the 
National Intercollegiate Christian Council sponsored a 
project in this area, the results of which appear in a book 
edited by President Paul M. Limbert of Springfield 
College.’ In it nine professors representing as many col- 
lege disciplines and a national student secretary of the 
YWCA appraise their occupations from the standpoint of 
Christian vocation. Dr. Limbert, who introduces and 
summarizes the discussion, states the problem thus: 

“Tf religion is not an organic and intrinsic part of the 
college curriculum, the student will assume that religion is 
an elective or non-essential in the business of learning and 
living. A student must be free to choose or reject the 
Christian point of view on life, but it is the duty of the 
college to see that this point of view is not ignored. Higher 
education cannot create religious faith in a student, but 
at least it should provide a soil in which Christian faith 
can take root and thrive. How to give a fair hearing to 
the Christian point of view in any field of study, how to 
make the classroom a place for Christian witness without 
in any sense turning it into a platform for propaganda: 
these are questions to keep in mind as one reads the chap- 
ters that follow.” 

A few quotations from some of the writers will il- 
lustrate the approach. 

Professor Kirtley Mather of Harvard takes up the 
problem in the physical sciences, and tackles it in its most 
stubborn form: How can a professor of astronomy deal 
with a student who holds the story about Joshua making 
the sun stand still to be literal fact? He proposes a tact- 
ful natural explanation. Obviously a biblical literalist 
would regard this as an academic intrusion in the religious 
sphere. The crux of the matter seems to be that for the 
most part the public has accepted the authority of science 
in the realm of fact. “Not even the Pope,” says Dr. 
Mather, “claims papal infallibility for anything other than 
pronouncements dealing with morals, ethics, and theology.” 

On the other hand, the scientist, as scientist, has a re- 
stricted sphere. “A point is reached, or at least should be 
reached, in every science course in every college, some 


1 College Teaching and Christian Values. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1951. $2.75. 
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time between September and June in every academic year, 
where the man of science bows out and the philosopher 
takes over. It is at this point that the teacher who regards 
his profession as a vocation, with something of the re- 
ligious implications of that term, has his golden oppor- 
tunity. On the field of battle where ethical and moral 
values are appealing for recognition, appraisal, and loyalty, 
the sciences are forever neutral. To be sure, science pro- 
vides the only means for the realization of values, but it 
does not create them, and in the final, ultimate analysis it 
does not discriminate among them.” 

Professor Arthur W. Lindsey of Denison University 
treats the subject from the viewpoint of a biologist. 
Science cannot testify to the existence of God or to a 
divine purpose, but it can “show that these concepts lead 
men to seek a finer destiny than has yet been their lot.” 
Concerning immortality and miracles science “must be 
skeptical” because these are “contradictory, not supple- 
mentary, to the facts that it has so laboriously revealed.” 
(Some scientists, will disagree, of course.) Here again 
the borderline between science and faith is difficult to 
draw. Yet these illustrations show how unrealistic is the 
contention of those who would ignore religion in the 
classroom. 

Professor Eugene O. Golob, historian, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity calls attention to the “secularization of historians” 
who pass lightly over the religious aspects of history. 
“Mention is made of the matter of indulgences, as related 
to the export of specie to Rome, and we are directed to 
search for the truly fundamental economic and political 
motives in the Reformation and Counter-Reformation. It 
goes without saying that there were economic and political 
motives and factors operative in the Reformation era. But 
there were also religious motives and factors, upon which 
the disputes avowedly centered, and to relegate them to 
the Marxian superstructure is implicitly to impute a rare 
degree of cynicism to men who were often fanatics.” As 
for the difficulty of dealing with religious topics Dr. Golob 
says sententiously : “It is actually far more difficult to con- 
sider Marxism, the New Deal, or the Hoover Administra- 
tion without treading on toes, and yet we do this all the 
time.” 

Professor John M. Clark, economist of Columbia, pre- 
sents a subtle analysis of the place of value-judgments in 
the economist’s workshop. “There are two worlds,” he 
writes, “the world of impersonal investigation of cause 
and effect, and the world of desires, ideals, and value-judg- 
ments. The natural sciences deal with the first, ethics deals 
with the second. In these terms, the peculiarity of eco- 
nomics is that it is called upon to bridge this gap.” Carry- 
ing this thought further, “economics has one thing in com- 
mon with ethics or morals: it deals, among other things, 
with the relative values of qualitatively different ends. Its 
distinguishing feature is that it deals with people’s actual 
valuations, not with what these valuations ought to be. 
This we may accept, without accepting the conclusion often 
drawn from it: that economics must accept the verdict 
of the market, or verdicts of the market type. as final for 
its purposes.” 

Now, how can the “value-neutral” economist in his role 
as scientist deal with his inescapable ethical subject mat- 
ter. “I suggest,” says Dr. Clark, “that his responsibilities 
as a scientist can be met if, when he applies an ethical 
standard, he defines the standard he is using and tells 
enough about the facts to make clear the kind of judgment 
that necessarily follows. The ethical standard could be 
one he accepts or one he rejects ; the process could, at least 
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in theory and barring natural human limitations, be equally 
objective in either case. It would leave the readers of his 
book or the students in his class equally free and fore- 
warned to accept or reject his conclusion, according as 
they accept or reject his standard.” 


_ Space limitation prevents further consideration of this 
interesting book. 


“Religious Perspectives” 


The Hazen Foundation is publishing a series of pam- 
phlets under the general title, “Religious Perspectives on 
College Teaching.”? The series is planned by a committee 
whose chairman is Professor Hoxie N. Fairchild of 
Hunter College. The writers seek to clarify “the religious 
issues, implications and responsibilities involved in the 
teaching of their respective disciplines.” We can give 
attention here to only two of the pamphlets. 

Professor Theodore M. Greene of Yale. in the pamphlet 
on philosophy, claims for his subject a vertical as well as a 
horizontal scope, signifying by vertical an “orientation 
to ‘ultimates’.” He uses the word ultimate “in order to 
avoid the suggestion that philosophy can ever achieve 
absolute knowledge or absolute certainty. Reality itself 
can properly be said to be absolutely what it is, and its 
innermost and irreducible essence might be referred to 
as the Absolute with a capital A. Since the philosopher 
is continuously trying to discover what reality is in itself, 
he is in this sense searching for the Absolute. But unless 
we believe, as some philosophers do, in the possibility of 
indubitable human insights into the nature of this Absolute, 
we must insist on the partiality and fallibility of all human 
knowledge, and we must brand any claim to complete 
adequacy or certainty of comprehension as the fallacy of 
‘misplaced absoluteness.’”? As such, philosophy must take 
account of ail claims to “valid insight,” including those 
of religion. But philosophy is “characteristically an in- 
tellectual pursuit; religion is first and foremost a distinc- 
tive type of experience and way of life.” 


Dr. Greene takes up the problem of “objectivity of 
values,” though with scant hope of convincing “natural- 
ists and instrumentalists” that values are anything other 
than subjective. “It is often supposed,” he says, “that 
those who believe in objective values must necessarily be- 
lieve that their own evaluation of them is final and defini- 
tive, and that any reference to Beauty, Goodness or God 
capitalized and accepted as absolutes, implies that at least 
some human interpretations of them are as absolute as 
they are in themselves.” Some “authoritarian dogmatists, 
both secular and religious,” have encouraged this error. 
To this Dr. Greene opposes the view that “whereas Beauty, 
Goodness and God are absolutely what they are, human 
understanding of them is finite, inadequate and relative.” 

Professor Kenneth E. Boulding, economist, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is the author of the pamphlet on the 
teaching of economics. He finds that religion has had his- 
torically a pronounced influence on economic life. For 
example, “it was British nonconformity which set the 


? New Haven 11, Conn., The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 400 
Prospect Street. 25 cents each. Thus far the following essays have 
been published : 

In English Literature, by Hoxie N. Fairchild 

In History, by E. Harris Harbison. 

In Economics, by Kenneth E. Boulding 

In Philosophy, by Theodore M. Greene 

In the Classics, by Alfred R. Bellinger 
In The Preparation of Teachers, by Robert Ulich. 
In Music, by Joseph S. Daltry. 


moral and intellectual tone of American society, and the 
progressive nature of American economic life is closely 
connected with the prophetic, evangelical, individualistic 
and this-worldly character of American religion.” 

The converse is also true: “The nature of the dominant 
religion, therefore, is determined in an appreciable degree 
by the economic opportunities which are open.” Spe- 
cifically, “thus the religions of the overcrowded East have 
laid great stress on salvation by withdrawal from the 
world. . . . In bustling America on the other hand the 
world has seemed too good to withdraw from, and eco- 
nomic opportunity too great to be spurned: religion has 
adapted itself accordingly and has become more secular, 
more ‘lay,’ more ‘practical.’ ” 

The teacher of economics who is a Christian thus finds 
himself challenged in both capacities by the subject mat- 
ter of his discipline. This fact gives rise to problems, espe- 
cially “that of preventing his moral and religious concerns 
from undermining the scientific integrity of his specialized 
discipline. ... Our notions of what ought to be must not 
be allowed to prejudice our painstaking inquiry into what 
is, and goodwill is in no sense a substitute for scientific 
competence—nor, of course, is scientific competence a sub- 
stitute for goodwill.” 


However, Dr. Boulding thinks the chief threat to the 
economists’ integrity is that of “becoming so engrossed in 
the refinements of scientific abstraction—and in the sub- 
stantial rewards, which in these days often accompany 
proficiency in such abstractions—that he forgets the ills 
of society and becomes deaf to the cry of the hungry and 
blind to the misery of the oppressed. It may be true that 
a man does not understand the laws of demand and supply 
any better for being a member of the Communion of 
Saints. ... It is also true, however, that it is possible to 
retreat into abstraction from the demands which the real 
world is making upon us, and to take refuge from the 
demands of the moral law behind a screen of scientific 
indifference. . . . It was not the economists who liberated 
the slaves or who passed the Factory Acts, but the rash 
and ignorant Christians !” 

1 
Notes 


Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, in an article appearing 
in Theology Today (Princeton, N. J.) for January on 
church-state “tensions,” contends for the right and duty 
of the public school to teach religion in the manner now 
proposed by the Educational Policies Commission (supra). 
He also proposes that the churches, which must keep out 
of the schools, demand a full half-day of the five-day 
school week for religious education. 


Education, published by the Palmer Company, 370 At- 
lantic Avenue, Boston 10, February number, is devoted 
to religious education and contains several articles on week- 
day religious education and one on church, state and 
school. Edited by Dr. H. H. Meyer. 50 cents a copy. 

Two volumes which are coming from the press within 
the next few weeks, contrasting sharply in orientation, call 
for attention in the context of our discussion in this week’s 
issue: God in Education (Scribners), by President Henry 
Pitt Van Dusen, and Philosophy of Education (Macmil- 
lan) by the noted educator, Dr. William H. Kilpatrick. 

R. H. Edwin Espy’s book on The Religion of College 
Teachers (in church-related colleges) published by Asso- 


ciation Press will be reviewed at length in INFORMATION 
SERVICE shortly. 
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